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‘‘Jesus  wept.” — John  xi.  35. 


There  are  two  occasions,  upon  which  our  blessed  Saviour  is  recorded  to  have  wept — 
the  one,  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  the  other,  as  he  approached  Jerusalem,  and 
thought  of  the  ruin  by  which  it  was  speedily  to  be  overwhelmed.  We  take  as  our 
subject  of  discourse  the  tears  of  the  Redeemer,  and  shall  refer  indiscriminately,  as 
may  best  suit  our  purpose,  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  shed. 

Now,  it  is  the  combination  of  the  human  nature  and  the  Divine  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  that  fits  him  for  the  great  office  which  he  undertook  on  our  behalf :  the  human 
nature  qualified  him  to  suffer  and  to  sympathise ;  the  Divine  to  atone,  and  to  reconcile. 
It  is  evident  enough  that  the  Redeemer,  had  he  been  only  God,  would  have  been  inca¬ 
pable  of  dying  “  the  just  for  the  unjust and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  Redeemer, 
had  he  only  been  man,  though  he  might  indeed  have  died,  could  never  by  his  death 
have  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Hence,  you  equally  cut  away  from  us 
our  ground  of  confidence  by  denying  either  the  essential  divinity  or  the  perfect  human¬ 
ity  of  the  Redeemer.  We  can  no  more  spare  the  one  than  the  other.  And  accordingly 
in  that  great  bulwark  of  truth — the  Athanasian  creed — you  have  as  much  stress  laid  on 
the  fact  that  Christ  was  man,  “  of  the  substance  of  his  mother,  born  into  the  world,” 
as  on  the  other  fact,  that  he  was  God,  “  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  before 
the  worlds.”  The  Scripture  is  equally  full  and  explicit  in  its  statements,  whether  on 
the  Divinity  or  the  humanity  of  the  Redeemer.  As  to  the  Divinity,  we  may  venture 
to  reckon  that  proofs  in  abundance  arise  to  your  minds  as  soon  as  the  doctrine  is  men¬ 
tioned.  As  to  the  humanity,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  in  these  latter  days  (though 
there  certainly  was  in  earlier)  for  laboured  demonstrations  that  Christ  Jesus  was  man. 
All  are  ready  to  admit  this,  however  numbers  may  perversely  dispute  that  he  were  any¬ 
thing  more.  But  when  we  have  allowed  that  Christ  was  man,  we  are  soon  reminded  of 
such  points  of  difference  between  him  and  ourselves  as  seem  to  forbid  our  drawing  from 
his  humanity  that  comfort  which  at  first  we  supposed  that  it  would  furnish.  I  f  he  were 
•a  man,  he  was  a  man  born  in  a  miraculous  way,  so  as  to  have  no  taint  of  original  sin. 
“  He  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.”  And  broadly  separated  as  he 
was  from  any  amongst  ourselves  by  his  unspotted  purity,  will  he  not  he  as  incapable  of 
sympathising  with  us  in  our  trials  as  though  he  had  been  altogether  of  a  different 
nature  ?  Scripture  is  as  decisive  against  this  suspicion  as  against  any  heretical  doctrine. 
While  most  expressly  asserting  the  perfect  sinlessness  of  Christ,  it  represents  him  with 
all  the  innocent  infirmities  of  man — with  all  a  man’s  liability  to  pain,  with  all  a  man’s 
susceptibilities  of  woe.  It  is  said  of  him  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  can  be  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  it  is  not  said  with  our  sins ;  for  he  had  no  share  in  these. 
He  largely  experienced  what  it  was  to  be  tempted,  but  not  at  all  what  it  was  to  be 
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overcome  by  the  temptation.  Now,  sharing  in  all  the  infirmities,  though  not  in  tns 
evil  propensities  of  our  nature,  he  can  enter  into  our  sorrows  as  well  as  take  away  our 
sins.  He  is  a  man  who  can  hunger  and  thirst,  and  be  weary,  and  sweat  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood,  who  expires  on  the  cross — a  man,  whatever  his  moral  purity,  who  can 
have  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  suffering  and  afflicted.  And  whilo  the  consciousness  of 
his  having  been  “  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,”  is  necessary  to 
our  viewing  in  him  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  the  remembrance  of  his  having  been  “  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  griefs”  satisfies  us  that  we  shall  find  in  him  an  affec¬ 
tionate  brother.  And  accordingly,  there  is  a  special  value  in  those  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  which  like  our  text  set  before  us  Christ,  not  only  as  man,  but  as  displaying 
a  man’s  feelings.  We  hardly  know  a  statement  of  greater  comfort  than  that  of  our 
text,  and  the  account  of  Christ’s  sorrowing  over  the  impenitent  Jerusalem.  The 
Christian  mourner  would  be  scarcely  able  to  dry  his  tears  if  he  must  believe  that  Christ 
had  never  shed  tears;  and  he  could  not  comparatively  be  comforted  by  the  gracious 
words — “  Weep  not,”  if  he  did  not  find  in  the  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  such 
words  as  these,  “  Jesus,” — yes,  Jesus,  who  was  God  as  well  as  man — Jesus,  who  as 
having  done  no  sin,  could  have  deserved  no  sorrow — “Jesus  wept.” 

This  is  the  first  and  more  obvious  use  which  we  would  make  of  the  very  touching 
passage  which  we  have  taken  as  our  subject  of  discourse.  You  will  be  the  more  sensible 
of  its  propriety,  if,  as  we  propose,  we  associate  the  weeping  over  Jerusalem  with  the 
weeping  at  the  grave.  You  can  hardly,  then,  fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  testimony  of 
the  tears  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  human  tenderness  with  which  he  was  fraught.  There  is 
many  a  mourner  who  has  been  wondrously  soothed  and  encouraged  by  looking  on  Jesus  ashe 
approached  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  soon  to  undergo  an  ignominious  death.  The  city 
rises  before  him  in  all  the  pomp  of  its  architecture — the  city  in  whose  streets  he  had 
often  taught,  though  without  prevailing  on  its  inhabitants  to  receive  him  as  their 
Deliverer.  He  remembers  the  scorn  and  indignity  with  which  lie  had  been  treated, 
and  anticipates  the  fearful  crime  with  which  the  nation  will  soon  fill  up  the  measure 
of  its  iniquity ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  passes  before  his  view  the  terrible  vengeance 
which  will  speedily  overtake  the  impenitent  race.  The  imagery  is  present  to  him  of 
the  magnificent  temple  beaten  into  ruins,  the  illustrious  city  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  peculiar  people  of  God  hewn  down  by  the  sword,  consumed  by  famine,  or 
delivered  over  as  a  prey  to  execration.  And  never,  as  you  all  know,  was  punishment 
more  deserved.  Christ  had  “come  to  his  own,  but  his  own  had  received  him  not.” 
Everything  thing  had  been  done  to  win  the  Jews  from  unrighteousness,  but  they  had 
obstinately  refused,  as  though  bent  on  being  destroyed.  And  what  were  the  emotions  of 
the  Redeemer  as  he  contemplated  the  guilty  Jerusalem,  and  thought  of  the  just  vengeance 
which  w'as  soon  to  descend  ?  Was  he  indignant  at  his  own  rejection  ?  Did  he  look  with 
awful  composure  on  the  misery  which  justice  was  about  to  inflict?  I  could  not  have 
wondered  had  a  righteous  anger,  in  the  consciousness  that  the  retribution  was  deserved, 
so  occupied  bis  mind,  as  to  have  left  no  place  for  compassion.  “  Proud  city  !”  he 
might  have  exclaimed,  “  persist  in  thine  unbelief !  Consummate  thy  wickedness  by 
slaying  thyself!  Thy  triumph  shall  be  short;  destruction  is  at  hand;  and  thy  terrible 
overthrow  shall  be  my  vindication,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  my  doctrines.” 
One  could  hardly  have  said  that  such  words  were  inconsistent  with  his  character.  He 
appeared  amongst  men  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the 
universe ;  and  why  not,  moved  as  he  was  with  zeal  for  God’s  honour,  as  well  as  with 
feelings  of  mercy — why  not  also  exult  in  the  approaching  exhibition  of  the  fearfulness 
of  the  recompense  which  sooner  or  later  should  be  awarded  to  the  wicked  ?  Ah  !  we 
could  not  perhaps  have  thought  that  Jesus  forfeited  the  character  which  belonged  to  his 
office  had  he  looked  with  sternness  on  the  haughty  Jerusalem,  and  breathed  over  her 
words  as  burdened  with  indignation  as  they  were  prophetic  of  woe.  He  was  a  man  with 
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a  man’s  sensibilities;  and  the  cruel  wrongs  which  he  had  already  endured,  with  the 
fiercer  to  which  he  was  soon  to  submit,  might  have  left  no  room  for  any  feeling  but  one 
of  righteous  anger  if  he  had  been  only  God,  and  therefore  set,  by  his  very  nature,  against 
all  who  rejected  the  overtures  of  mercy.  Yet,  who  does  not  feel  an  abundance  of  com¬ 
fort  in  the  fact  that  it  was  with  a  wholly  different  gaze  that  Christ  beheld  the  coming 
destruction  of  his  inveterate  enemies  ?  He  knew  that  they  would  continue  to  reject  him  ; 
he  knew  that  they  would  crucify  him;  he  knew  that  their  day  of  grace  was  past,  and 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  further  their  wellbeing,  by  urging  them  to  accept.  “  the 
things  which  belonged  to  their  peace.”  But,  nevertheless,  he  could  not  behold,  without 
emotions  of  deep  pain,  the  wretchedness  which  they  were  bringing  on  themselves.  The 
cry  of  the  perishing,  though  they  had  so  well  deserved  to  perish,  went  straightway  to 
his  heart,  even  as  it  would  to  the  heart  of  any  one  amongst  ourselves.  A  man,  with  all 
a  man’s  sympathy,  all  a  man’s  compassion,  all  a  man’s  yearnings,  stood  revealed  so  as  to 
forbid  for  ever  our  doubts  as  to  his  fellow-feeling  with  us;  for  it  was  with  bitter  tears 
of  sorrow  that  he  wept  as  he  beheld  the  city;  so  that,  as  he  approached  Jerusalem,  just 
as  when  he  stood  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  the  record  is  not,  Jesus  was  angry — Jesus 
was  proud,  but  simply — oh  1  how  touching  in  its  simplicity  ! — “  Jesus  wept.” 

Now,  still  to  connect  the  two  occasions  on  which  our  blessed  Saviour  shed  tears, 
there  was  a  question  asked  by  the  Jews  who  saw  Christ  weep  for  Lazarus,  the  parallel 
to  which  is  often  asked  by  those  who  hear  of  his  weeping  over  Jerusalem.  In  the 
chapter  from  which  our  text  is  taken  you  find  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  with  Mary 
and  Martha,  surprised  at  the  tokens  of  love  which  Christ  gave  in  shedding  tears,  and 
they  asked,  “Could  not  this  man,  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  that 
even  this  man  should  not  have  died  ?”  They  knew  indeed,  from  Christ’s  previous  miracles, 
that  he  had  power  to  have  saved  Lazarus,  and  now  they  seem  warranted  in  gathering  from 
his  tears  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  will.  How,  then,  was  it  that  Lazarus  had  died? 
Why  had  not  Jesus  prevented  what  he  seemed  so  bitterly  to  lament;  and  which,  had 
he  chosen,  he  might  have  prevented  ?  There  was  much  of  truth  in  this  reasoning 
and  questioning  of  the  Jews.  And  when  Jesus  proceeded  to  work  the  great  miracle  of 
calling  back  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  they  must  have  felt  that  they  had  been  right  in 
ascribing  to  Christ  both  the  power  and  the  will ;  and  erred  only  in  supposing  that  it  was 
too  late  for  an  interference  which  had  been  delayed  for  wise  ends. 

But  the  very  same  question  is  suggested  by  Christ’s  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  though 
we  cannot,  in  like  manner,  say  that  the  succour,  which  his  tears  seem  to  prove  him  ready 
to  afford,  was  only  delayed,  as  in  the  instance  of  Lazarus.  Contemplate  our  Lord  as  he 
shows  all  the  signs  of  deep  grief  at  the  woe  which  was  to  come  on  Jerusalem  ;  and  then 
remember  that  he  was  God  as  well  as  man — God  with  all  the  power  to  avert  any  evil 
over  which,  as  man,  he  might  sorrow;  and  you  can  hardly  fail  to  be  conscious  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  Mediator’s  tears,  and  be  tempted  to  inquire,  “  Could  not  this  man 
have  prevented  what  he  so  pathetically  bewailed  ?”  Had  Christ  been  only  man — man 
gifted  with  the  power  of  foreseeing  calamity,  but  with  none  of  averting  it,  his  tears 
might  be  called  natural — wrung  from  him  by  the  prospect  of  the  wretchedness  which  he 
would  fain  have  turned  away  from  those  whom  he  loved,  but  which  he  was  too  well  assured 
must  come  upon  them.  But  when  we  consider  that  he  was  God  as  well  as  man — God 
with  power  to  prevent  what  moved  him  so  sorely  as  man,  we  can  scarcely  forbear 
inquiring — Why  did  he  not  ward  off  evil  from  Jerusalem,  and  thus  dry  his  tears  by 
forbidding  their  cause? 

Ah  !  my  brethren,  we  ought  rather  to  conclude,  that  we  take  a  wrong  view  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  that  Christ  Jesus  lamented  what  was  actually  unavoidable.  We  may 
be  sure,  if  such  an  expression  be  lawful,  that  the  tears  of  the  Redeemer  were  thoroughly 
honest — the  expression  of  sincere  sorrow  at  a  catastrophe  which  he  could  not  prevent. 
It  were  to  make  those  tears  hypocritical,  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  any  sense  optional 
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With  Christ  whether  or  not  vengeance  should  come  down  on  Jerusalem.  And  therefore 
the  just  inference  from  our  Lord’s  weeping  over  the  city,  must  be  that  the  case  was 
altogether  past  recovery,  and  that  there  were  no  means  through  which  destruction  might 
he  stayed.  So  also  with  regard  to  his  weeping  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Why  did  he 
weep  ?  It  must  have  been  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  rather  than  the  death  of  a  friend, 
which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  the  Redeemer;  for  he  was  on  the  point  of  recalling 
Lazarus  from  the  grave,  and  Jesus  would  hardly  have  paused  to  bemoan  liis  decease. 
But  he  saw  that  even  the  miracle  that  he  was  about  to  work,  would  not  persuade  his 
unbelieving  countrymen  ;  and  this  made  him  weep.  They  must  die  in  their  sins,  foras* 
much  as  they  would  not  be  convinced,  and  his  tears  flowed  at  the  sight  of  souls  that 
were  irrecoverably  lost.  Those  tears  at  the  grave,  just  as  those  over  the  city,  gave 
testimony  that  the  Jews  had  sinned  past  recovery,  that  their  repentance  was  no  longer 
to  be  hoped  for,  and  that  vengeance  must  take  its  destined  course.  And  it  is  pardonable 
to  assert  that  those  tears  of  Christ  are  a  witness  to  the  probability  that  most  erroneous 
notions  are  entertained  of  the  power  of  God,  as  though  that  power  could  accomplish 
everything,  or  were  omnipotent  in  the  sense  of  admitting  no  impossibilities.  We  are 
inclined  to  suppose  that,  from  its  very  nature,  power  must  be  limited.  It  would  cease 
to  be  power  in  being  unlimited  ;  for  power  is  that  which  overcomes  obstacles,  but  not 
that  which  finds  no  obstacles  to  overcome.  And  if  you  ask  us  what  that  is  which  sets 
any  limits  to  the  power  of  God,  we  think  it  most  fitting  to  reply,  the  attributes  of 
Gocl.  We  doubt  not  that  God  can  do  whatsoever  he  may  will  to  be  done  ;  in  fact,  his 
willing  it,  is  doing  it;  but  we  are  sure  that  he  cannot  will  what  would  be  inconsistent 
with  any  one  of  his  perfections.  Show  me  what  would  be  at  variance  witli  the  Divine 
justice  and  holiness,  and  you  show  me  what  God  cannot  do — what  falls  beyond  the 
range  of  Divine,  that  is,  infinite  power.  It  might  very  well  be  that  the  case  of  men 
who  have  resisted  a  certain  amount  of  evidence,  though  they  might  yield  to  a  greater, — - 
or  they  who  have  deserved  a  certain  amount  of  punishment  than  hath  yet  been  executed, 
is  a  case  which  is  not  to  be  reached  by  omnipotence  itself.  There  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  such  consistency  between  the  attributes  and  appointments  of  God;  that  there 
shall  lie  an  actual  impossibility,  whether  against  the  increase  of  proof  or  the  staying  of 
vengeance.  It  maj  not  be — however  strangely  such  expressions  may  sound — it  may  not 
be  in  the  power  of  God  to  prevent  the  eternal  misery  of  those  who  die  in  their  sins. 
The  sinner  presumes  on  the  compassions  of  God,  reckoning  that  love  wiii  find  an  inter¬ 
position,  and  not  permit  the  destruction  even  of  the  obdurate.  But  what  will  the  sinner 
say  if  it  is  an  impossibility  on  which  he  reckons — if  it  matter  nothing  whether  God  be 
merciful  enough,  seeing  that  God  is  literally  not  mighty  enough,  to  snatch  him  from 
everlasting  burning?  The  “  tears  ”  of  the  Redeemer  are  a  witness  to  me  that  there  is 
a  point  in  the  history  of  the  sinner  at  which  it  becomes  impossible  that  be  should  be 
saved  from  destruction.  I  have  every  faith  in  the  honesty  of  those  tears  ;  and  I  cannot 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  he  would  pathetically  weep  over  misery  which  he  had  the 
power  to  prevent ;  and  thus  make  an  exhibition  of  wounded  sensibilities,  when  it  rested 
with  himself  to  put  an  end  to  the  cause  which  summoned  forth  his  grief.  I  can  gather 
nothing  from  his  bitter  lamentation — a  lamentation  uttered  by  one  who  was  about  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  the  very  beings  who  rejected  him,  but  that  he  literally  could  not 
benefit  the  objects  of  his  compassion,  and  that,  though  all  the  while  he  was  that  omni¬ 
potent  Being,  “  for  whom,  and  by  whom  all  things  were  created.” 

It  is  under  this  point  of  view  that  the  tears  shed  by  the  Redeemer  furnish  the  most 
impressive  oflessons.  I  know  nothing  so  appalling  as  his  tears.  They  are  not  so  much 
the  gentle  droppings  of  pity  as  evidence  wrung  from  a  disquieted  spirit,  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done  for  the  unbelieving.  He  would  save  them  if  he  could,  but  he 
cannot.  The  case  has  become  hopeless — beyond  even  the  power  which  had  raised  the 
dead — yea,  built  the  universe.  And  therefore  he  weeps.  He  weeps  to  show  us  that  it 
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is  not  want  of  love ;  but  that  he  knew  the  Divine  vengeance  must  be  left  to  take  its 
course.  Oh  no,  not  want  of  love  !  Those  who  must  perish  were  immeasurably  dear  to 
him;  and  if  it  depended  only  on  compassion,  he  would  fain  have  gathered  them 
under  his  wings,  and  shielded  them  from  the  wrath  with  which  coming  days  were 
charged.  But  it  did  not  depend  only  on  compassion  ;  it  depended  on  power — power,  to 
whose  exercise  certain  limits  were  prescribed  by  purposes  which  could  not  be  compro¬ 
mised,  and  decrees  which  could  not  be  reversed.  His  tears,  then,  were  as  much  tears  of 
inability  as  of  tenderness — tears  of  disappointment — tears  of  bitter  regret  at  being  forced 
to  abandon  what  he  longed  to  deliver.  And  again  we  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing 
more  appalling  than  these  tears  !  I  am  not  so  much  melted  as  terrified  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  Redeemer  weeping  over  his  haughty  and  infidel  countrymen.  We  would  rather 
take  the  stout-hearted  with  us  to  this  amazing  exhibition,  than  to  that  of  the  home  of 
lost  spirits,  with  its  “  wailing”  and  its  “  gnashing  of  teeth.”  Are  there  any  here  who 
presume  on  the  mercy  and  compassion  of  God — indulging  the  persuasion  that  although 
to  the  last  you  may  do  despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace,  the  abounding  love  of  your  Maker 
will  certainly  interfere  to  greatly  mitigate,  if  not  wholly  turn  away  the  vengeance  which 
I  your  sins  will  have  provoked.  Come  with  us,  we  beseech  of  you,  to  the  scene  where 
you  shall  learn  the  inability  of  even  infinite  love.  I  do  not  want  to  persuade  you  that 
you  overrate  the  love  of  God.  We  are  willing  to  allow  as  high  a  measure  as  you  choose 
to  that  love ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the  highest  measure  of  all  is  that  which  assigns  it 
deep  grief  when  it  finds  that  it  can  do  nothing  more  for  its  objects.  Stand  then  with 
us  on  this  mountain — the  Mount  of  Olives.  Know  ye  that  city  which  lies  below, 
encircled  with  walls,  and  crested  with  towers,  apparently  so  strong  in  its  massiveness, 
and  so  firm  in  defences,  that  in  vain  would  an  invader  seek  to  master  it  by  force?  Ye 
know  it  well.  Ye  know  it  by  its  temple,  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth.  Ye  know  it  for 
a  city  which  the  Lord  God  Almighty  hath  hallowed  by  his  presence,  and  on  which  he 
hath  showered  unnumbered  privileges ;  but  whose  inhabitants  had  rebelled,  Shall  that 
city  perish?  What!  the  city  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  !  Impos¬ 
sible  !  you  say, — whatever  the  ingratitude ;  whatever  the  wickedness  of  the  people  ; 
Divine  love  will  be  surely  too  strong  to  permit  the  ploughshare  to  pass  over  Jerusalem. 
Ah  !  you  reckon  on  the  strength  of  Divine  love.  Well,  we  have  no  wish  to  make  you 
think  lightly  of  that  love ;  you  cannot  give  it  a  higher  measure  than  we  wrould  give  it 
ourselves.  But  know  ye  that  man — for  at  least  his  appearance  is  that  of  a  man  who 
stands  on  the  mount,  surveying  Jerusalem,  whose  attitude,  and  whose  gestures  betray 
deep  emotion,  as  though  the  spectacle  before  him  harrowed  up  the  heart  ?  It  is  none 
other  than  the  Being  by  whom,  if  destroyed  at  all,  Jerusalem  must  be  destroyed,  and  by 
whom,  if  delivered  at  all,  it  must  be  delivered.  And  if  you  hearken  to  bis  words  you 
will  find  that  they  are  a  prediction  of  the  utter  overthrow  of  that  city, — “  The  days 
shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass 
thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground, 
and  thy  children  within  thee;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another.” 
Fearful  words  !  but  they  are  uttered,  you  perhaps  think,  in  a  burst  of  resentment — under 
a  sense  of  cruel  wrongs,  and  love  will  yet  regain  the  ascendancy,  and  ward  off  destruc¬ 
tion  !  But  observe  more  attentively !  There  is  no  resentment  in  the  look  of  the  Divine 
Speaker;  there  is  no  anger  in  his  tone;  his  whole  demeanour  is  that  of  one  who  is 
overpowered  by  sorrow.  And  while  there  may  indeed  be  causes  of  wrath,  they  are 
actually  lost  in  the  causes  of  love.  Yes,  he  is  actually  shedding  tears ;  the  Omnipotent 
at  whose  word  alone  Jerusalem  can  fall — tears,  which  if  they  speak  of  anything,  speak 
of  love — a  love  which  base  ingratitude  has  not  been  able  to  exhaust;  but  which  felt  nothing 
more  could  be  done  towards  bringing  the  guilty  to  repentance  and  to  happiness.  Oh  ! 
then,  will  you  not — you  who  are  presuming  on  the  Divine  mercy — will  you  not  learn 
from  this  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  love,  though  it  may  still  yearn  over  its  objects, 
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TiuDt  give  them  up  as  being  actually  beyoud  the  reach  of  saving  power.  Had  Christ! 
worn  a  frown,  you  might  have  thought  that  it  would  yet  give  place  to  a  smile  ;  had  hisl 
language  been  that  of  indignation,  you  might  not  have  conjectured  the  utter  hopeless-* 
ness  of  the  case;  but  you  must  indeed  be  bent  on  deceiving  and  therefore  on  destroying  I 
your  own  souls,  if  you  think  that  mercy  will  at  length  shield  the  guilty  from  vengeance,  | 
when  you  know  that  as  the  Redeemer  approached  Jerusalem,  just  as  when  he  stood  at  | 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  tears  were  all  that  he  could  give  to  his  unbelieving  countrymen. 
Yes,  I  might  have  thought  that  there  was  still  something  to  be  done  for  delivering  them, 
had  I  not  found  it  recorded  of  the  Redeemer  that  he  wept  bitterly  over  them. 

Now,  we  have  shown  you  that  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  our  blessed  Lord  ia 
said  to  have  shed  tears,  he  must  be  regarded  as  weeping  over  sinners,  for  whom  he  had 
done  much,  but  whose  obstinate  resistance  sealed  them  up  to  final  condemnation.  Ha|: 
wept  because  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  The  day  of  grace  was  virtually  passed, ;  i 
and  there  was  no  more  possibility  of  repentance  and  pardon.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
words  which  accompanied  the  tears  as  our  Lord  looked  on  Jerusalem — “  If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace  1  but  now 
they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.”  There  seems  no  parrying  the  inference  from  these  words  i 
and  these  tears — that  there  may  be  the  giving  up  of  men  to  moral  blindness,  and  the  ^ 
leaving  them  in  just  judgment  to  the  darkness  of  their  own  depraved  minds,  when  they  > 
have  long  and  obstinately  withstood  the  Gospcd  of  Christ. 

Neither  is  it  needful  iu  order  to  so  deplorable  a  result  that  men  should  be  removed  : 
from  all  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  have  passed,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
moral  illumination.  They  may  be  left  as  were  the  Jew's  to  the  full  blaze  of  revealed 
truth,  their  faculties  so  blinded  and  sealed  up  that  no  solitary  ray  shall  light  up  so  much 
as  the  warmth  of  the  heart.  It  is  indeed  mercifully  hidden  from  us;  neither  have  we 
the  means  of  calculating  in  any  given  case  whether  a  man  have  reached  the  point  at 
which  the  day  of  grace  terminates,  though  the  day  of  life  continues.  Under  the  pre¬ 
sent  dispensation,  we  think  we  can  never  have  a  right  to  regard  a  man  as  irrecoverably 
lost,  or  deal  with  him  as  having  outlived  the  season  within  which  repentance  is  possible. 
But  nevertheless,  while  altogether  shunning  the  attempt  to  decide  in  each  individual 
case  whether  the  day  be  closed,  or  even  regarding  it  as  our  duty  to  suppose  that  it  is ; 
yet  we  may  warn  you  all  by  the  possibility  that  the  case  may  be  your  own — the  caso  of 
a  judicial  blindness  which  shall  render  you  impervious  to  the  offers  of  salvation.  And 
this  is  tho  possibility  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  every  man’s  account,  when  he  sets  him¬ 
self  to  the  considering  how  he  stands  in  regard  of  the  things  which  belong  to  his  peace. 
He  must  not  content  himself  with  computing  it  with  length  of  days  of  life  as  yet  likely  1 
to  run ;  as  though  his  days  of  grace  would  be  necessarily  eo-extensive.  He  must  regard  ' 
them  as  independent  the  one  of  the  other ;  and  deal  with  himself  as  so  singularly  cir¬ 
cumstanced  that  he  may  actually  die  the  second  death  before  he  dies  the  first.  There 
is  no  offer  in  the  Bible  for  to-morrow.  The  passage  always  is — “  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear 
his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts;”  and  this  confinement  of  the  “accepted 
time  ”  to  the  present  is  not  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  possibility  that  before 
to-morrow  dawns  tho  pulse  may  cease  to  beat ;  it  is  addressed  in  part  to  another  1 
possibility — that  before  to-morrow  dawns  God’s  Spirit  may  have  ceased  to  strive.  And  j 
wo  declare  to  you  that  this  second  possibility  presses  on  us  more  than  the  first,  as  | 
we  go  on  in  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duties.  We  are  never  agitated  by  a  feeling 
that  we  may  be  instrumental  in  shortening  your  days  of  life;  but  we  cannot  put  from 
us  the  cousciousness,  that  by  every  sermon  that  we  preach,  we  may  be  instrumental  in 
shortening  your  day  of  grace.  There  is  nothing  to  make  us  think  that  you  will  live  a 
day  less  in  consequence  of  your  having  come  up  to  God’s  house,  and  gone  away  in  the 
impenitence  in  which  you  came,  but  there  is  much  to  make  us  fear  that  every  unim¬ 
proved  opportunity  so  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  will  henceforward  cease  to  strive 
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with  you  with  energy  and  persuasiveness.  This  it  is,  which  makes  us  so  urgent  with 
you,  that  you  yield  at  once  to  the  offers  of  the  Gospel.  We  tremble  for  the  coming  of 
night  while  there  shall  be  no  darkness,  and  of  death  whilst  the  blood  shall  not  be  chilled 
in  the  veins.  We  affirm  of  every  one  amongst  you,  that  he  has  or  has  had  what  when 
“Jesus  wept”  he  called  his  “  day ;”  for  to  every  one  of  you  is  the  offer  of  salvation 
made  through  Christ, — the  righteousness  of  Christ,  unreservedly  offered ;  and  “the  day 
spring  from  on  high  ”  hath  visited  every  individual,  whether  to  shut  or  open  his  eyes, 
who  is  told  of  the  “  things  which  belong  to  his  peace” — the  things  of  pardon,  of 
acceptance,  of  immortality.  It  had  been  done  with  the  unbelieving  Jerusalem.  The 
“  Sun  of  Righteousness”  had  shone  brightly  upon  them,  and  everlasting  blessedness  had 
been  placed  within  their  reach ;  but  the  day  was  over  with  them  ;  and  that  day  may  he 
over  with  you.  We  cannot  know  as  Christ  knew  the  fact ;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
single  out  those  from  amongst  you  (if  any  such  there  be)  from  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
living  God  hath  departed — of  whom  it  may  he  said  in  the  striking  language  of  the 
prophet,  “  their  sun  is  gone  down,  while  it  is  yet  day.”  But  we  earnestly  beseech  you,  by 
the  “  tears”  of  the  Redeemer,  to  take  heed  lest  ye  bring  yourselves  into  the  position  of 
the  Jews.  It  was  protracted  impenitence — impenitence  protracted  beneath  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  exhibition  of  such  miracles  as  that  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  which 
had  shut  up  the  Jews  to  certain  condemnation;  and  therefore  be  ye  watchful  that  ye 
yourselves  be  not  obstinately  withstanding  the  offers  of  mercy  ;  putting  off  to  what  ye 
count  “  a  more  convenient  season,”  the  “  giving  heed  to  the  things  which  belong  to 
your  peace,”  and  thus  provoking  the  Almighty  to  the  leaving  you  to  yourselves.  Oh  ! 
look  on  Jerusalem  yet  unscathed  by  battles,  and  still  visited  with  tidings  of  redemption, 
and  yet  nevertheless  already  lost  beyond  recovery,  and  then  tremble  at  the  possibility 
that  if  the  Redeemer  were  again  to  appear  on  earth,  and  if  he  were  to  enter  this  assembly, 
he  might  find  some,  for  whom,  with  all  his  love  and  all  his  power,  he  could  literally  do 
nothing — some  for  whom,  though  he  had  shed  precious  blood,  he  could  now  only  shed 
bitter  tears — tears  of  disappointed  affection — tears  of  rejected  kindness;  some  on  whom 
as  he  gazed,  though  he  viewed  in  them  the  purchase  of  redemption,  he  could  only 
exclaim  with  a  doleful  and  agonizing  cry,  “  Oh,  that  ye  had  known,  at  least  in  this  your 
day,  the  things  which  belong  to  your  peace.” 

We  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  or  two  simple  and  striking 
truths,  which,  though  readily  to  be  inferred  from  the  tears  shed  by  Christ,  have  scarcely 
been  noticed  in  our  foregoing  remarks.  We  ought  to  learn  from  these  tears  the  worth 
of  the  soul.  It  was  not,  in  all  probability,  so  much  over  the  temporal  as  over  the  eternal 
misery  which  was  coming  on  Jerusalem,  that  Christ  bitterly  sorrowed.  He  lamented 
that  the  souls  must  perish,  rather  than  that  the  bodies  must  be  afflicted  and  slain.  Can 
you  measure  to  me  the  nature  of  that,  the  prospect  of  whose  loss  so  overcame  the 
Saviour — unmanning  him,  as  it  were,  till  utterance  was  lost,  and  the  unfinished  sentence 
told  the  intenseness  of  his  sorrow  ?  Judge  by  men’s  actions,  and  there  is  scarce  anything 
which  they  hold  as  of  less  worth  than  the  soul.  They  will  risk  it  for  a  bauble,  or  even 
sell  it,  as  Esau  his  birthright  for  one  mess  of  pottage.  But  judge  by  the  tears  of  the 
Redeemer — tears  of  one  who  had  never  sinned — tears  of  one  who  knew  all  things,  and 
whose  grief  could  never  be  proportioned  or  exaggerated,  and  the  preciousness  of  the  soul 
can  hardly  be  rated  too  high.  This  tells  the  mightiness  of  the  catastrophe,  to  express 
whose  fearfulness  the  whole  of  nature,  as  has  been  said,  might  become  vocal,  and  yet  not 
furnish  a  cry  sufficiently  deep  and  pathetic. 

And  whilst  on  earth  Christ  wept  twice,  in  each  case,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  over 
the  loss  of  the  soul.  St.  Paul  indeed  speaks  of  his  “  offering  up  prayer,  and  strong 
crying  and  tears.”  But  though  we  know  not  what  wrung  from  him  those  tears,  we 
may  perhaps  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  as  Intercessor,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
for  the  soul  that  he  was  sorely  disquieted.  Let  sinners  be  no  longer  indifferent  towards 
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themselves;  let  the  tears  of  the  Redeemer  soften  them.  Throw  ye  not  away  as  of  no 
worth  those  souls  which  he  feels  to  be  so  precious  that  he  must  weep  for  them,  even 
when  he  cannot  save  them.  And  it  is  not  only  the  worth  of  the  soul ;  it  is  the  fearful¬ 
ness  of  final  punishment  which  these  eloquent  tears  emphatically  teach.  Can  it  be  a 
trifling  and  inconsiderable  misery  which  so  moved  and  distressed  him  who  had  perfect 
mastery  over  every  passion  and  every  emotion  ?  No!  I  shrink  from  the  description 
of  hell  which  Christ  furnishes  by  his  words — “  the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched  but  I  shrink  yet  more  from  that  which  is  written  in  his  tears.  Language 
is  awfully  impressive  from  the  lips  of  one  “  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  but  language 
has  no  oratory  like  that  of  choked  speech,  when  the  tongue  refuses  its  office,  and  the 
stifled  syllables  find  no  vent  but  in  bitter  drops  from  the  eye.  Look  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  We  may  suppose  the  Redeemer  on  his  throne  with  the  lost  crowd  before 
him,  similarly  affected  with  the  Redeemer  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  Jerusalem  full 
in  his  view.  And  if  there  be  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  Judge,  those  tears  will  do  more 
than  aught  else  to  rack  and  agonize  the  wicked.  See  how  he  loved  us!  Now  that  he 
must  pass  sentence,  he  can  hardly  do  it  for  weeping!  Oh  fools!  immeasurably  more 
than  fools  that  we  have  been,  to  reduce  him  to  this  helplessness — that  he  cannot  hide 
his  love  though  he  cannot  ease  our  woe.  “  Hide  us  from  his  face!”  Anything  rather 
than  his  “tears!”  Frowns  were  nothing;  reproaches  were  nothing;  but  “tears!” 
Yes,  brethren,  we  can  only  say,  and  be  ye  warned  by  the  words,  that  if  through  unbelief 
you  prevent  Jesus  Christ  from  quenching  for  you  the  flames  of  hell  with  his  blood,  his 
“  tears”  over  you  will  be  as  molten  lead,  making  those  flames  as  intolerable  as  ever¬ 
lasting  ! 


